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1919     June 

6 
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9,  12  and 

Sept.  8  to  22 
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Sept.  8  to  12 
(inclusive) 

Sept.  17 

Oct.  12 

Nov. 

27 

Dec. 

19 

1920     Jan. 

5 

Jan. 

23 

Jan. 

26 

Feb. 

22 

Apr. 
May 

May 
June 

19 
17 
30 
16 

Calendar 

Competitive  examinations  for  high  school 
seniors  (7.30  p.m.    See  page  14) 
Entrance    Examination     for    Advanced 
Standing  (7.30  p.m.     See  page  14) 

Entrance    Examinations    for    Advanced 
Standing  (7.30  p.m.     See  page  14) 
Registration  of  Students 

Examinations  for  Removal  of  Conditions 

Opening  of  First  Semester 

Columbus  Day  ' 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Christmas  Vacation  Begins  (9.15  p.m.) 

Christmas  Vacation  Ends  (7.15  p.m.) 

Close  of  First  Semester 

Beginning  of  Second  Semester 

Washington's  Birthday 

Patriots'  Day 

Final  examinations  commence 

Memorial  Day 

Commencement  Exercises 


Opening  Exercises 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  school  will  be  held  in  Bates  Hall,  Boston 
Y.  M.  C  A.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  16th,  at  7.30  o'clock,  at  which 
time  there  will  be  addresses  by  several  prominent  business  men.  This 
meeting  will  t  \  open  to  the  general  public,  and  those  who  contemplate  en- 
rolling in  the  school,  or  whose  plans  are  not  yet  determined,  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend.  Ladies  invited.  Admission  tickets  obtainable  at  school 
office. 

Office  Hours 

The  office  of  the  College  at  316  Huntington  Avenue,  will  be  open  each 
week  day  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  also  6  to  9  p.m.,  after  September  7. 

Telephone  connection :  Back  Bay  4400  (ask  for  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance). 

Students  intending  to  enroll  may  avoid  standing  in  line  on  opening 
night  by  obtaining  enrollment  blanks  in  advance  through  the  mail. 
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Northeastern  College 


The  Trustees 

ARTHUR  S.  JOHNSON,  President 
ALBERT  H.  CURTIS,  First  Vice-President 
SABIN  P.  SANGER,  Second  Vice-President 
GEORGE  W.  MEHAFFEY,  Third  Vice-President 
FRANCIS  P.  LUCE,  Secretary 
LEWIS  A.  CROSSETT,  Treasurer 
Wm.  C.  Chick  W.  B.  Mossman 

Russell  S.  Codman  H.  W.  Newhall 

Geo.  W.  Coleman  Silas  Peirce 

H.  Bradlee  Fenno  Chas.  W.  Perkins 

Geo.  C.  Lee  Thos.  H.  Russell 

Henry  G.  Lord  Sabin  P.  Sanger 

J.  Grafton  Minot  Frank  P.  Speare 

S.  G.  Wellington 


Board  of  Governors 

Albert  H.  Curtis,  Chairman 
William   C.   Chick  George  W.  Mehaffey 

Arthur  S.  Johnson  Frank  P.  Speare 

S.  G.  Wellington 


Officers  of  the  College 

FRANK  P.  SPEARE,  M.H.,  President 
GALEN  D.  LIGHT,  A.B.,  Secretary-Bursar 


School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

Corporation 


Officers 

ARTHUR  S.  JOHNSON,  President 

F.  R.  CARNEGIE  STEELE,  Vice-President 

LEWIS  A.  CROSSETT,  Treasurer 

GALEN  D.  LIGHT,  Secretary 

Directors 

George  L.  Bishop,  of  the  firm  of  Storer  &  Bishop,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants 

William  J.  Boardman,  of  the  firm  of  George  Batten  Company 

Charles  A.  Brown,  of  the  Brockton  Rand  Company 

William  C.  Chick,  Estabrook  &  Co. 

George  W.  Coleman 

Morgan  L.  Cooley,  of  the  firm  of  Cooley  &  Marvin,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants 

Lewis  A.  Crossett,  President  of  the  Crossett  Shoe  Company 

Albert  H.  Curtis,  General  Agent,  N.  E.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Arthur  S.  Dewing,  Professor  of  Economics,  Northeastern  College 

Fred  T.  Field,  Attorney 

Franklin  W.  Ganse,  Manager  of  Home  Office  Agency,  The  Columbian 
National  Life  Insurance  Company 

Arthur  S.  Johnson,  President  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

William  S.  Kemp,  Treasurer  of  the  Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Company 

George  C.  Lee,  of  the  firm  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co. 

Henry  G.  Lord,  of  the  firm  of  Lord  &  Nagle 

J.  Edward  Masters,  New  England  Manager  of  the  firm  of  Price.  Water- 
house  &  Company,  Certified  Public  Accountants 

George  W.  Mehaffey,  General  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Walter  B.  Mossman,  of  the  firm  of  R.  H.  Stearns  &  Company 

Silas  Peirce,  President  of  Silas  Peirce  Company 

George  S.  Smith,  President  of  the  New  England  Power  Company  and 
Ex-President  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Frank  Palmer  Speare,  President  of  Northeastern  College 

F.  R.  Carnegie  Steele,  of  the  firm  of  Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis,  Certified 
Public  Accountants 

Stanley  G.  Wellington,  of  the  firm,  of  Wellington,  Sears  &  Co. 

Executive  Committee 

F.  R.  Carnegie  Steele,  F.C.A.,  C.P.A.,  Chairman 

Morgan  L.  Cooley,  C.P.A.  Franklin  W.  Ganse 

J.  Edward  Masters,  C.P.A.  Frank  Palmer  Speare,  M.H. 

Arthur  S.  Johnson 
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Officers  of  Administration 

FRANK  PALMER  SPEARE,  M.H.,  President 

DANA  S.  SYLVESTER,  LL.B.,  B.C.S.,  Dean 

PHILIP  F.   CLAPP,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Associate  Dean 


ALFRED  J.  THOMPSON,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
Staff  of  Instruction 

Department  of  Accountancy 

PHILIP  F.  CLAPP,  B.CS,  C.P.A. 

(Robert  Douglas  and  Company,   C.P.A.) 

Professor  of  Accounting,  System  Building   and   Cost  Accounting 

ERNEST  H.  GRISWOLD,  B.S.,  C.P.A. 

(Senior   partner,    Griswold   and   Conant,   C.P.A.) 

Professor  of  Accounting  and  Auditing 

GEORGE  L.  HOFFACKER,  B.CS. 

Instructor  in  Accounting 

RAYMOND  D.  WILLARD,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

(Robert  Douglas  and  Company,   C.P.A.) 

Instructor  in  System  Building 

ALFRED  J.  THOMPSON 

Instructor  in  Accounting 

ARTHUR  F.  O'MALLEY,  A.M. 

Instructor  in  Accounting 

ROBERT  BRUCE,  M.C.S. 
Instructor  in  Accounting 

WARREN  W.   PETRIE,  B.CS. 

Instructor  in  Accounting 

EUGENE  R.  yiNAL,  A.M. 
Instructor  in  Business  Mathematics 

F.  R.  CARNEGIE  STEELE,   F.C.A.,  C.P.A. 

(Member  of  the  firm   of  Patterson,   Teele  &  Dennis) 
Lecturer  in  Advanced  Accounting 

JAMES  WILLING,  CA. 

(Member  of  the  firm   of  Patterson,   Teele  &  Dennis) 

Lecturer  in  Advanced  Auditing 

WILLIAM  S.  KEMP 

(Treasurer,  The  Holtzer  Cabot  Electric  Co.) 

Lecturer  in  Cost  Accounting 

MORGAN  L.   COOLEY,  C.P.A. 

(Of  the   firm   of  Cooley  &  Marvin) 
Lecturer  in  Advanced  Accounting 
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HAROLD  A.  MARVIN,  CP.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Cooley  &  Marvin) 

Lecturer  in  System  Building  and  Cost  Accounting 

ALBERT  B.  CURTIS,  B.CS. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Bright,   Sears  &  Company) 

Lecturer  in  Accounting  for  Brokers'  Offices 

HERBERT  F.  FRENCH,  CP.A. 

(Of  the  firm  of  Herbert  F,  French  &  Company) 

Lecturer  in  Advanced  Accounting 

FERDINAND  M.  HOLMES 

(Trust  Officer  for  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company) 

Lecturer  in  Accounting  for  Executors  and  Trustees 

J.  EDWARD  MASTERS,  CP.A. 

(New  England  Manager  for  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Company) 

Lecturer  in  Advanced  Accounting 

CHARLES  P.  POTTER 
(Ellis   Adding   Typewriter   Co.) 
Lecturer  in  System  Building 

Department  of  Economics 

ARTHUR  S.  DEWING,   Ph.D. 
Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Economics 

CHARLES  W.  MIXTER,  Ph.D. 
Lecturer  in  Scientific  Management  and  Labor  Problems 

Department  of  Business  English 

MAURICE  J.  LACEY,  A.M. 
Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Business  English 

Department  of  Business  Law 

ASA  S.  ALLEN,  LL.M. 
Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Business  Law 

Department  of  Business  Administration 

DANA  S.  SYLVESTER,  LL.B.,  B.CS. 

(Dean  of  the  School) 

Head  of  Department  and  Professor  of  Industrial  Organisation 

JOHN  K.  ALLEN 

(Of  Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Company) 

Instructor  in  Publicity 

A.  P.  BROWN 

(Of  the  firm  of  F.   S.  Moseley  &  Company) 

Lecturer  on  Commercial  Paper 


SCHOOL    OF    COMMERCE   AND    FINANCE 

A.  B.  RICH 

(Dennison    IManufacturing    Co.) 

Lecturer  in  Industrial  Organization 

MATTHEW  POROSKY 

(Chairman,  Factory  Management  Committee,   The  Holtzei'-Cabot  Electric  Co.) 

Lecturer  in  Industrial  Organization 

E.  M.  FISHER,  A.B. 

(Supervisor  of  Selling,  William  Filene's  Sons  Company) 

Lecturer  in  Sales  Managership 

CHESTER  F.  CROWELL 

(Library  Bureau) 

Lecturer  in  Office  Management 

FRANKLIN  W.  GANSE 

(Manager  of  Home  Office  Agency,  The  Columbian  National  Life  Insurance  Co.) 

Lecturer  in  Sales  Managership 

EDWARD  L.  HARRIS 

(New  England  Credit  Manager,  Swift  &  Company) 

Lecturer  in  Commercial  Credits 

HARRY  N.  HAVEN 
(Associate  Manager,  Mass.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.) 

GARDINER  E.  THORPE 

(Superintendent  of  the   Bradstreet  Company) 
Lecturer  in  Commercial  Credits 


The  Value  of  College  Training 


The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  has  issued  a  book- 
let entitled,  *The  Money  Value  of  Education."  This  booklet 
summarizes  the  actual  cash  value  to  the  individual  of  different 
types  of  education. 

The  following  extract  from  the  booklet  is  the  result  of  an 
analysis  of  the  distinguished  men  catalogued  in  "Who*s  Who 
in  America." 


''Without  an  education  a  man's  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  one  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
With  elementary  education  the  chances  are  in- 
creased to  four.  With  high-school  education, 
to  eighty-seven,  and  with  college  education  to 
eight  hundred." 


General  Statement 


Northeastern  College 

Northeastern  College  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  the  outcome  of  twenty  years  of  intensive  work 
specializing  in  education  for  the  increased  efficiency  of  employed 
men.  The  effort  has  been  to  offer  during  the  evening  hours,  at 
reasonable  rates,  courses  of  study  on  the  highest  plane,  and  lead- 
ing to  marked  efficiency.  During  this  time  the  school  system  has 
grown  from  four  hundred  and  nineteen  students,  twelve  subjects, 
and  fifteen  teachers,  to  a  student  body  of  four  thousand  four 
hundred  students,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  instructors,  lecturers, 
and  assistants,  and  the  grade  of  work  has  advanced  from  that  of 
disconnected  elementary  courses  to  the  dignity  of  a  New  Eng- 
land College,  highly  organized,  incorporated,  and  conducting 
several  distinct  schools  under  its  charter. 

Northeastern  College  consists  of  the  School  of  Law,  estab- 
lished in  1898;  School  of  Engineering,  established  in  1906;  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  established  in  1907;  the  Co- 
operative School  of  Engineering,  established  in  1909;  and  the 
School  of  Liberal  Arts,  founded  in  1916.  The  plant  and  equip- 
ment afford  every  facility  for  work  of  high  grade.  The  instruc- 
tors are  men  of  liberal  education  and  of  actual  experience  in  the 
line  to  which  they  are  assigned.  The  students  are  mature  men 
of  exceptional  ambition  and  discrimination,  who  are  serious  in 
their  purpose  to  secure  the  best  possible  training  and  to  develop 
their  capacities  to  a  high  degree. 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

Commercial  courses  have  been  offered  by  the  Association  for 
over  thirty  years,  but  in  1907  it  was  decided  to  expand  and  im- 
prove such  courses,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  This  was  car- 
ried through  the  succeeding  year,  and  a  definite  announcement 
made  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  school.  The  demand  for 
such  work  was  promptly  manifested,  and  in  1911  the  Trustees 
went  before  the  Massachusetts  legislature  and  secured  the  incor- 
poration of  the  school  with  degree-granting  powers. 
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GENERAL    STATEMENT 

From  its  start  in  September,  1911,  the  School  has  shown  a 
rapid  growth.  During  the  first  year  153  students  enrolled.  In 
the  third  year,  this  number  had  increased  to  548;  in  the  fourth 
year,  761 ;  and  in  the  year  of  1916  and  1917  it  reached  its  highest 
point  of  816  men.  The  enrollment  for  1918-1919  has,  of  course, 
been  affected  by  war  conditions,  but  the  promptness  with  which 
returned  soldiers  make  arrangements  to  take  up  their  uncom- 
pleted work  indicates  that  they  realize  the  practical  value  of  the 
\vork.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  nearly  every  man  who  has 
left  did  so  to  take  up  military  service. 

While  the  School  welcomes  graduates  of  high  schools  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  business  training,  and  gives  them  the  same 
opportunities  that  are  accorded  to  older  men,  it  is  significant  that 
men  of  maturity,  determination,  and  ambition  are  attracted  to 
the  School  because  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  subjects  taught 
and  because  they  realize  the  necessity  of  intensified  technical 
training  in  modern  business  methods. 

The  students  come  from  every  line  of  business, — bookkeepers, 
office  managers,  bank  clerks,  accountants,  commercial  teachers, 
lawyers,  salesmen,  production  managers,  and  clerks  all  being  rep- 
resented in  the  student  body. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  great  many  calls  have  come  from 
government  departments  for  men  trained  in  various  lines  of  ac- 
counting and  business  administration,  and  a  large  number  of  our 
men  have  been  or  are  now  engaged  in  government  work  requiring 
this  special  type  of  training.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  when 
the  United  States  Government  issued  the  first  call  for  cost  inspec- 
tors in  1917,  graduates  of  our  School  were  found  to  have  the 
necessary  preparation  for  this  work  from  the  training  given  in 
our  regular  courses.  It  is  also  significant  that  more  students 
from  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  have  passed  the  Mas- 
sachusetts examinations  for  certified  public  accountants  than 
from,  all  the  other  accounting  schools  in  the  state  comhined. 
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Object  and  Methods  of  the  School 

The  course  in  Accountancy  is  intended  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible preparation  for  the  examinations  for  Certified  PubHc  Ac- 
countant given  by  the  various  states,  and  for  the  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  American  Society  of  PubHc  Accountants. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  object  of  the  course.  It  pro- 
vides a  much  broader  and  more  complete  preparation  for  the 
practice  of  accounting  than  is  contemplated  by  the  C.  P.  A.  ex- 
aminations. In  other  words,  the  course  is  intended  to  provide 
those  who  take  it  with  a  thorough  training  for  business. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  a  good  foundation  in  the  principles 
of  accounting  is  given  during  the  first  two  years.  It  is  a  fre- 
quent criticism  of  accounting  schools  that  instruction  is  given 
largely  by  means  of  lectures  with  comparatively  little  practice 
work.  Lectures  alone  will  not  develop  a  finished  accountant  or 
administrator.  A  broad  and  elastic  knowledge  can  be  obtained 
only  through  lectures  supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of  prop- 
erly graded  problem  work. 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  has  fully  met  this  criti- 
cism. A  consideration  of  the  courses  described  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  catalog  will  show  that  much  more  outside  work  than  is 
customary  is  required.  To  complete  the  course  in  Professional 
Accounting  successfully,  from  1,600  to  1,800  hours  of  work  must 
be  devoted  to  accounting  subjects  alone,  of  which  from  1,000  to 
1,200  hours  are  required  for  practice  work  outside  of  class. 

The  term  work  in  connection  with  accounting  subjects  consists 
of  sets  of  books  to  be  written  up,  a  great  variety  of  exercises  in 
connection  with  financial  statements,  adjusting  entries,  and  clos- 
ing entries.  Accounting  systems  and  sets  of  instructions  for  their 
conduct  are  required  to  be  prepared,  sets  of  books  are  audited 
and  audit  reports  and  working  papers  are  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted. A  great  variety  of  C.  P.  A.  questions  in  Theory  of 
Accounts,  Practical  Accounting  and  Auditing  are  required  to  be 
answered.  Problems  are  given  dealing  with  the  accounts  of 
public  utilities,  municipalities,  executors  and  trustees,  manufac- 
turing concerns,  etc. 

The  value  of  this  practice  work  in  giving  the  student  the  ability 
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REGULAR    COURSES 

to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  at  the  School  is  illustrated  by  the 
constant  call  for  men  from  the  School  among  business  houses. 

Business  Law,  Business  English,  Economics,  Business 
Mathematics,  Salesmanhip,  Buying,  Industrial  Organization, 
Publicity,  and  all  other  non-accounting  subjects  are  taught  by 
means  of  lectures  and  discussions,  supplemented  by  problems, 
papers,  and  reading  assigned  for  home  work. 

Regular  Courses 

Four  Year  Course 

The  full  four-year  course  is  intended  for  men  who  are  granted 
admission  as  regular  students  and  who  have  not  obtained  ad- 
vanced standing  in  the  School.  These  students  are  required  to 
attend  two  nights  a  week  during  the  first  two  years  and  three 
nights  a  week  for  the  last  two  years.  Lecture  periods  last  from 
7,15  to  9.15  each  evening,  and  the  student  is  required  to  perform 
considerable  home  work  in  the  practical  application  of  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  School, 

The  first  year  gives  the  student  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
principles  of  modern  double-entry  bookkeeping  and  also  in  ele- 
mentary accounting.  The  work  in  elementary  accounting  is  pur- 
posely started  at  the  very  beginning,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  is  spent  at  the  outset  in  the  simplest  details  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  accounting,  in  order  that  the  student  may  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  keep  up  with  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  accounting 
subjects  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  year  and  in  the  succeeding 
three  years. 

Three  Year  Course 

The  three  year  course  is  open  without  examination  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  preliminary  course  in  bookkeeping  given  each  spring 
by  the  school  and  to  those  high  school  students  who  succeed  in 
passing  the  competitive  examination  given  on  June  6th,  subject  in 
each  case  to  the  student  conforming  to  the  regular  requirements 
for  admission. 

The  three  year  course  is  open  to  all  other  men,  (subject  to  the 
regular  admission  requirements)  who  pass  the  entrance  examin- 
ations.    Bookkeepers,  graduates  of  commercial  departments  of 
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high  schools,  and  others  possessing  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping 
are  urged  to  take  the  three  year  course.  The  entrance  examina- 
tion covers  the  fundamental  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  serves 
to  give  a  common  starting  point  for  the  entire  class. 

Those  who  desire  to  enter  with  advanced  standing  are  advised 
to  consult  the  Dean  of  the  School  as  to  their  qualifications,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  devote  some  time  to  preparing  for  the  examination. 
Assistance  will  be  given  in  outlining  a  courpc  of  study  and  speci- 
men questions  from  past  examinations  will  be  supplied  at  the 
office  of  the  School,  316  Huntington  Avenue. 

The  examination  for  advanced  standing  will  take  place  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  316  Huntington  Avenue,  at  7.30 
o'clock,  on  the  evenings  of  June  6,  September  9,  12  and  19. 

Students  in  this  course  are  required  to  attend  three  evenings 
each  week  during  the  entire  course.  In  the  first  year,  they  take 
up  Advanced  Accounting  (202),  Business  English  (141),  Busi- 
ness Law  (121),  and  the  Principles  of  Economics  (231).  In 
the  second  year  they  take  up  the  work  described  on  page  30  under 
the  heading  of  "Junior  Class" ;  and  in  the  third  year  the  work 
entitled  "Senior  Class."  In  other  words,  the  three-year  students, 
by  means  of  their  expert  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  principles  and 
by  the  extra  night's  instruction  each  week  in  the  first  year,  are 
entitled  to  enter  the  regular  Junior  Class  after  one  year's  training. 

Scholarships 

The  annual  competitive  examination  for  free  scholarships  in 
the  school  will  be  held  this  year  at  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building,  316  Huntington  Avenue,  on  June  6th  at  7.30  P.  M. 

This  examination  is  open  to  members  of  the  senior  class  of  any 
recognized  high  school.  All  applicants  receiving  a  passing  mark 
on  the  competitive  examination  will  be  eligible  to  take  the  regular 
three-year  course  without  further  examination  upon  meeting  the 
usual  entrance  requirements.  In  addition  the  three  men  receiving 
the  highest  grades  will  be  granted  one  year's  free  scholarship  in 
the  school. 

Specimen  copies  of  past  examinations,  together  with  such  in- 
formation as  may  assist  in  preparing  for  this  examination  will  be 
promptly  forwarded  upon  request  of  students  or  instructors  of 
high  schools. 
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Concerning  the  Regular  Courses 

It  will  be  noticed  by  referring  to  the  schedule  on  page  30  that 
until  the  Junior  year  of  the  School  a  standard  course  is  required 
to  be  taken  by  all  students.  This  is  because  the  broad  funda- 
mentals of  accounting  and  business  practice  are  necessary,  no 
matter  whether  the  student  intends  to  take  up  public  accounting 
or  whether  his  interest  lies  in  some  other  phase  of  business  ac- 
tivity. 

The  demands  of  modern  business  are  such  that  a  man  must  be 
trained  to  do  some  one  thing  particularly  well.  A  man  who  can 
do  some  one  thing  better  than  the  majority  of  men  will  always 
command  respect,  and  his  place  in  the  business  community  is  as- 
sured, while  the  man  who  goes  into  business  with  a  general  rather 
than  a  specific  education  will  find  it  necessary  to  spend  years  in 
making  a  place  for  himself. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  specialized  training,  however,  a  man 
must  have  a  broad  foundation.  No  matter  whether  the  selling, 
buying,  advertising,  production,  or  managerial  positions  are  con- 
cerned, every  man  nowadays  needs  a  general  knowledge  of  ac- 
counting and  of  the  manner  in  which  business  is  conducted.  For 
this  reason  the  School  requires  all  students  to  take  certain  sub- 
jects with  the  intention  of  giving  the  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  the  specialized  knowledge  of  the  advanced  courses. 

In  the  Junior  year,  an  option  is  given  between  advanced  ac- 
counting work  (301)  and  business  administration  work,  as  de- 
scribed more  particularly  in  the  folder  issued  July  15,  1919,  on 
"Business  Administration  Courses."  It  is  felt  that  at  this  point 
the  student  has  obtained  a  sufficient  foundation  to  enable  him  to 
begin  specializing.  If  he  prefers  public  accounting  work,  he  will 
take  the  advanced  accounting  subjects.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
wishes  run  along  the  broader  phases  of  business  administration 
he  will  choose  among  the  business  administration  subjects.  In 
the  Senior  year  the  student  may  take  up  cost  accounting  (401) 
and  auditing,  (402)  if  he  wishes  to  specialize  in  accounting  work. 
Otherwise  he  may  take  up  certain  other  optional  administration 
courses. 

Those  who  take  these  optional  courses  in  Business  Administra- 
tion are  fitted  for  any  administrative  position  such  as  office  man- 
ager,  credit   man,   sales   manager,   buyer,   advertising  manager, 
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etc.  Those  who  take  the  advanced  accounting  courses  are  trained 
particularly  for  public  accounting  work,  which,  of  course,  em- 
braces the  necessary  training  for  private  accountants.  The 
course  is  distinctly  professional,  having  for  its  aim  the  best  pos- 
sible preparation  for  the  accounting  profession. 

Complex  business  conditions  have  made  the  duties  of  a  public 
accountant  very  varied.  He  is  called  upon  to  make  examinations 
of  the  books  and  accounts  of  all  kinds  of  businesses,  and  to  report 
upon  the  results  of  his  examination.  He  must  be  able  to  design 
and  install  accounting  systems  which  will  reduce  the  possibility 
of  irregularities  to  a  minimum.  He  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
investigate  the  affairs  of  business  concerns  for  the  benefit  of 
prospective  investors,  creditors,  and  bankers.  The  opportunities 
in  public  accounting  are  numerous  for  properly  trained  men  who 
possess  ambition,  ability,  and  honesty.  The  successful  public  ac- 
countant must  be  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  and  moral  cour- 
age. His  duties  require  not  only  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill, 
but  he  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  various  phases  of  busi- 
ness organization.  He  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  corpora- 
tion finance,  money  and  banking,  business  administration,  and 
business  law.  The  course  in  Professional  Accounting  is  designed 
to  meet  these  requirements. 

While  there  are  many  opportunities  in  public  accounting  for 
properly  trained  men,  the  field  of  private  accounting  offers  op- 
portunities which  are  perhaps  even  more  attractive.  The  office 
manager  and  cost  accountant  are  just  beginning  to  receive  the 
recognition  which  the  importance  of  their  work  justifies.  Be- 
cause of  the  keen  com.petition  and  complex  conditions  existing  in 
modern  business,  business  men  now  realize  that  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  their  office  and  factory  records  should  be  designed 
and  kept  so  as  to  give  accurate  and  detailed  information  concern- 
ing the  operations  of  the  various  departments  of  the  business.  A 
modern  accounting  system  serves  not  only  as  a  record  of  trans- 
actions but,  if  properly  installed  and  operated,  it  provides  a  re- 
liable and  flexible  check  upon  the  operations  of  the  business  by 
reflecting  both  carelessness  and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees, while  on  the  other  hand  it  also  records  increased  effi- 
ciency, so  that  it  serves  as  the  best  possible  index  or  guide  for  the 
business  man  in  observing  the  operations  of  his  business  and  in 
establishing  the  highest  possible  standards. 
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The  School  is  open  to  all  graduates  of  recognized  day  high 
schools  upon  presentation  of  evidence  of  such  graduation.  It  is 
also  recognized  that,  as  the  school  is  distinctly  vocational,  in  cer- 
tain cases  men  may  be  found  who  have  obtained  in  business  the 
equivalent  of  the  training  received  in  high  school.  In  order  to 
open  the  School  to  such  men,  the  Committee  on  Admissions  has 
authority  to  admit  as  regular  students  men  of  twenty-five  years 
of  age  or  more  who  have  had  at  least  ten  years'  business  ex- 
perience of  which  not  less  than  five  must  have  been  in  a  position 
of  responsibility.  The  admission  of  such  students  is  contingent 
upon  their  ability  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  School  profitably, 
and  the  committee  may  require  such  students  to  take  additional 
work  in  high-school  subjects  or  to  pass  special  examinations  be- 
fore being  made  regular  students  if,  in  its  judgment,  such  a 
course  is  required. 

In  the  case  of  men  under  twenty-five  who  are  not  high-school 
graduates,  the  committee  may  require  the  applicant  to  pass  ex- 
aminations, to  undertake  certain  additional  courses  of  high-school 
grade  before  entering  the  School,  or  the  committee  may  permit 
the  applicant  to  enter  the  School  as  a  special  student  on  condition 
that  he  fulfill  certain  stipulated  academic  requirements  before  he 
can  be  classed  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  Committee  on  Admissions  aims 
to  hold  the  entrance  requirements  at  the  equivalent  of  a  four- 
year  high-school  course,  and  the  discretion  vested  in  the  commit- 
tee in  the  case  of  mature  business  men  is  merely  a  recognition  of 
the  obvious  fact  that  a  man  who  has  occupied  a  responsible  busi- 
ness position  for  five  years  is  mentally  capable  of  undertaking 
the  specialized  work  of  the  school.  For  such  men  the  School  is 
the  scientific  extension  of  the  general  training  they  have  already 
received,  and  is  in  line  with  the  modern  trend  of  cooperative  edu- 
cation, wherein  schools  and  industries  combine  to  produce  a  union 
of  theory  and  practice. 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

Candidates  for  Degree  of  B.C.S. 

Regular  students  who  were  enrolled  in  the  School  prior  to  July 
1,  1918,  will  be  graduated  in  accordance  with  the  graduation  re- 
quirements in  force  at  the  time  of  their  entrance. 

No  student  entering  after  that  date,  will  be  considered  as  eli- 
gible for  graduation  until  he  has  complied  fully  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  as  set  forth  on  page  17. 
Furthermore,  he  must  enter  the  Senior  year  free  from  all  con- 
ditions in  the  work  of  preceding  years. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  students  who  have  completed  all  the  term  work  and 
examinations  prescribed  during  the  regular  courses  with  a  grade 
of  60%  (D)  or  higher,  subject  to  the  special  rules  regarding 
attendance. 

In  addition  to  completing  the  regular  work  of  the  School,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  may  at  their  discretion  require  proof  that  the 
student  has  had  sufficient  business  experience  to  warrant  his  re- 
ceiving the  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  M.C.S. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science 
must  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  or  its 
equivalent  from  an  approved  school  of  commerce  and  finance. 
Candidates  for  this  degree  are  required  to  take  a  two-year  grad- 
uate course  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  and  to  pass 
examinations  upon  the  subjects  pursued.  They  are  also  required 
to  prepare  an  elaborate  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  the 
faculty. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  Attendance 

Students  complying  with  the  minimum  rule  of  seventy-five 
per  cent  attendance  at  the  lectures  in  each  course,  will  receive 
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credit  for  such  courses  at  a  passing  mark  of  60%  (D).  Students 
whose  attendance  does  not  reach  seventy-five  per  cent,  but  v^ho 
have  been  present  at  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  lectures,  and 
who  present  sufficient  excuses  for  absences  beyond  the  seventy- 
five  per  cent  requirement,  will  receive  credit  for  courses  in  which 
they  obtain  a  final  mark  of  75%  or  higher. 

Where  a  student  does  not  present  sufficient  excuses  to  bring 
him  within  the  preceding  rule,  or  where  he  is  not  present  at  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  lectures,  no  credit  either  for  attendance  of  for 
work  completed  will  be  given.  No  excuse  is  available  against  this 
rule. 

To  receive  credit  for  attendance,  a  student  must  be  in  the  class 
room  during  the  entire  lecture  period  unless  excused  in  writing 
by  the  Dean. 

Examinations 

Midyear  examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  term, 
and  final  examinations  are  given  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
School  year. 

Students  who  pass  an  examination  will  not  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  examination  over  again  with  the  hope  of  rais- 
ing the  mark. 

Regular  make-up  examinations  for  students  who  are  condi- 
tioned in  any  subject  will  be  held  during  the  evenings  of  the  week 
of  September  8  to  12  inclusive. 

Make-up  examinations  cannot  be  given  except  as  scheduled 
above,  although  any  student  who  is  conditioned  may  take  a  later 
regular  midyear  or  final  examination  in  the  same  subject  and  re- 
ceive credit  for  the  course.  If  the  student  fails  to  pass  the  first 
time,  the  mark  on  the  make-up  examination  will  not  be  higher 
than  75%  (C)  regardless  of  the  excellence  of  the  work. 

In  case  a  student  is  unable  to  be  present  at  a  regular  examina- 
tion in  a  course,  and  presents  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  absence, 
he  may  take  the  examination  at  any  regularly  scheduled  make-up 
or  final  examination  in  the  same  course,  and  will  receive  full 
credit  for  whatever  grade  he  obtains  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
such  examination  will  be  his  first  attempt  to  pass  off  the  course. 
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In  case  a  student  desires  to  have  a  special  examination  at  some 
time  other  than  that  shown  on  the  regular  schedules,  the  Dean  of 
the  School  may  in  his  discretion  grant  such  request  provided  the 
student  pays  a  sufficient  fee  to  reimburse  the  School  for  all  ex- 
penses in  the  preparation,  giving,  and  correcting  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

Conditions 

Students  who  are  conditioned  and  whose  degrees  are  postponed 
on  that  account  must  make  up  their  conditions  within  two  years 
after  the  date  on  which  they  would  have  graduated  under  normal 
-circumstances.  After  that  time  the  School  degree  will  not  be 
:granted  to  such  students  under  any  circumstances. 

Students  whose  term  work  and  examinations  are  not  completed 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  automatically  become  special 
students,  and  to  be  considered  candidates  for  the  degree  must  pass 
off  the  examinations  and  complete  the  term  work  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  school  year. 

No  student  may  enter  the  Senior  year  whose  work  is  not  com- 
plete up  to  the  close  of  the  Junior  year. 

Credit  for  Courses  Completed  in  Other  Institutions  of  College 
Grade 

Students  who  have  completed  courses  in  other  institutions  of 
college  grade  will  be  given  credit  for  such  courses  upon  presenting 
evidence  that  such  courses  were  satisfactorily  completed,  that 
they  are  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  courses  offered  by  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  and  by  passing  the  final  exa- 
mination in  the  course  for  which  they  desire  credit.  In  case  it 
is  desired  to  take  this  examination  specially,  the  regular  fee  for 
special  examinations  shall  apply,  but  the  applicant  may,  if  he  so 
desires,  wait  until  the  final  examination  is  regularly  given.  In 
this  case,  however,  credit  for  attendance  in  the  course  is  given 
provided  the  student  passes  the  final  examination.  If  the  student 
does  not  pass  the  final  examination  the  course  must  be  repeated. 

Books  euid  Stationery 

The  expense  for  books  and  stationery  varies  according  to  the 
course  or  group  of  subjects  selected.     It  amounts  to  approxi- 
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mately  $10  per  year  for  any  of  the  regular  courses.     For  any  one 
of  the  lecture  courses  it  averages  about  $3. 

Lecture  Notes 

Notes  are  issued  at  cost  to  the  students  in  the  major  subjects. 
The  use  of  these  notes,  not  only  as  a  means  of  preparing  for  ex- 
aminations, but  as  a  reference  library  in  later  accounting  prac- 
tice, renders  their  purchase  desirable.  Notes  are  sold  on  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  they  are  for  the  personal  use  of  the 
student  purchasing  them. 

Term  Work 

The  quantity  of  term  work  required  to  be  corrected  during  the 
year  and  the  fact  that  the  schedule  of  term  work  is  progressive, 
so  that  each  succeeding  problem  depends  for  its  value  to  the  stu- 
dent upon  the  completion  of  the  previous  problems,  makes  it 
essential  that  a  student  complete  this  work  at  the  time  required. 
Furthermore,  if  the  work  is  not  completed  promptly  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  instructor  will  explain  the  problem  in  class  and 
the  student  will  thus  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  solving 
the  problem  independently. 

To  encourage  the  turning  in  of  prompt  work  and  to  make  up  for 
the  unfairness  caused  by  allowing  high  marks  to  men  who  did  not 
turn  in  problems  until  an  explanation  has  been  given  in  class, 
\2y2%  will  be  deducted  from  the  grade  for  each  week's  delay,  or 
fraction  thereof,  in  turning  in  the  work,  until  a  possible  maximum 
of  75%  is  reached.  Sickness  requiring  a  doctor's  services  may 
be  accepted  in  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  as  a  reason  for  extending 
the  time  for  turning  in  work,  but  no  other  excuse  will  avail. 

Return  of  Papers 

All  problems  and  examinations  are  carefully  examined  and 
graded,  and  are  returned  to  the  student  as  promptly  as  possible. 
After  the  return  of  the  papers  the  instructors  explain  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  to  the  students  and  discuss  any  matters  on 
which  further  information  is  desired. 
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Honorary  Distinction 

Two  honorary  distinctions  are  granted  at  the  time  of  conferring 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science: 

With  Highest  Honor,  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and 
examinations  throughout  their  course  with  at  least  90%  of  A's 
and  no  marks  below  B. 

With  Honor,  to  those  who  complete  all  term  work  and  exami- 
nations throughout  their  course  with  at  least  50%  of  A's,  and,  of 
the  balance,  75%  of  B's. 

To  entitle  a  student  to  honors,  the  work  of  the  School  must 
have  been  completed  within  the  normal  limits  of  the  course. 

As  honorary  distinction  is  based  wholly  upon  the  excellence  of 
the  work  performed  by  the  student  in  the  school,  students  obtain- 
ing credit  for  courses  taken  elsewhere  cannot  count  such  credits 
toward  honors.  The  courses  credited  will  be  eliminated  in  deter- 
mining the  granting  of  honors,  and  only  the  marks  covering  work 
done  in  the  school  will  be  considered. 
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Worcester  Branch 

The  Worcester  Branch  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
has  now  been  in  operation  for  two  full  years,  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  work  is  an  indication  both  of  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  and  of  the  interest  and  ambition  of  the  Worces- 
ter men.  The  classes  at  Worcester  show  an  excellent  understand- 
ing of  the  work  given  and  in  every  way  maintain  the  same  high 
standards  required  in  Boston. 

The  Worcester  Branch  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  and  work  done  there  will 
count  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science. 

Further  extensions  of  the  school  work  are  planned  in  the  near 
future. 

College  Graduates 

The  excellent  opportunities  offered  in  the  comparatively  new 
field  of  professional  accountancy,  the  demand  for  specially  trained 
men  for  business  administrative  positions,  and  the  opportunities 
in  financial  institutions  open  to  properly  qualified  men,  should  be 
of  interest  to  college  graduates  who  contemplate  business  careers. 
The  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  offers  to  such  men  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  through  its  evening  courses  such  practical 
knowledge  as  will  be  of  greatest  service  to  them. 

Commercial  Teachers 

There  is  a  demand  for  teachers  of  accounting,  economics,  busi- 
ness law,  etc.,  and  the  work  is  both  pleasant  and  remunerative. 
High  schools  throughout  the  country  are  adding  commercial  sub- 
jects to  their  programs  ;  many  of  them  are  offering  elaborate  four- 
year  commercial  courses;  and  commercial  high  schools  are  not 
uncommon  in  our  larger  cities.  The  field  of  commercial  teaching 
offers  most  attractive  opportunities  to  those  who  are  properly  pre- 
pared. 

It  is  very  desirable  for  commercial  teachers  to  possess  a  more 
advanced  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  teach  than  they 
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expect  their  students  to  acquire.  A  competent  commercial 
teacher  should  have  more  than  a  text-book  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject. He  should  endeavor  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of 
modern  bookkeeping  practice,  the  science  of  classification,  princi- 
ples of  economics,  business  law,  corporation  finance,  and  business 
methods  and  organization.  Experience  has  shown  that  commer- 
cial teachers  grasp  the  subject  of  higher  accounting  very  readily. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  their  teaching  experi- 
ence promotes  habits  of  care  and  precision  and  a  conscientious 
regard  for  details.  Some  of  the  most  essential  characteristics  of  a 
successful  accountant  are  highly  developed  in  the  commercial 
teacher.  The  course  offered  by  this  School  afford  a  plendid  prep- 
aration for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  for  teaching  commercial 
subjects. 

Social  Opportunities 

The  successful  completion  of  any  of  the  courses  offered  by  this 
School  requires  close  application  and  persistent  effort.  In  order  to 
relieve  the  strain  of  study  as  much  as  possible,  the  student  body 
of  the  School  holds  periodical  "get-together"  meetings  which 
afford  opportunity  for  the  students  to  form  acquaintances  among 
the  members  of  their  own  and  other  classes. 

The  splendid  equipment  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  includ- 
ing its  gymnasium,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  swimming  pool, 
bowling  alleys,  tennis  courts,  etc.,  are  at  the  disposal  of  students 
at  special  rates. 

Board  and  Rooms 

There  are  267  attractive  rooms  in  the  dormitories  of  the  Asso- 
ciation building,  the  v/eekly  rate  ranging  from  two  to  four  dollars. 
The  demand  for  these  rooms  is  so  great  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  secure  one  except  by  filing  an  application  well  in  advance.  Such 
applications  should  be  filed  with  the  Office  Secretary,  136  Hunt- 
ington Avenue. 

The  School  office  will  render  assistance  to  those  who  desire 
rooms  in  private  families,  with  or  without  board.  Excellent  meals 
are  served  in  the  Association  restaurant,  at  reasonable  rates. 
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Tuition  Fees 

.  The  rates  below  apply  to  new  students  entering  after  July  1, 
1919.  Regular  students  previously  enrolled  will  continue  at  rates 
in  force  at  the  time  of  their  entrance. 


Regular  Students 

In  the  regular  courses,  tuition  fees  include  membership  for  one 
year  in  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Four  year  course,  $80  for  each  of  the  first  two  years  (two 
nights  per  week),  $95  for  each  of  the  last  two  years  (three 
nights  per  week).  Payable,  for  first  two  years,  $30  on  entering, 
$25  on  December  1,  $25  on  February  1 ;  for  the  last  two  years, 
$35  on  entering,  $30  on  December  1,  $30  on  February  1. 

Three  year  course,  open  to  men  who  have  passed  the  examina- 
tion for  advanced  standing,  $95  per  year  (three  nights  per  week). 
Payable  $35  on  entering,  $30  on  December  1,  $30  on  February  1. 

Enrollment  as  a  regular  student  is  understood  as  indicating  the 
intention  of  the  student  to  complete  at  least  a  full  year's  work, 
and  the  plans  of  the  school  as  to  instructors,  class  rooms,  etc., 
are  based  on  this  assumption. 

Special  Students 

Any  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  may  be  taken  by  special  students  without  regard  to  en- 
trance requirements.  A  special  student,  however,  is  not  consid- 
ered a  candidate  for  a  degree,  although  if  he  desires  to  change  to 
a  regular  course  and  conforms  to  the  requirements  for  entrance 
he  will  be  given  credit  for  such  subjects  as  he  has  passed  success- 
fully. 

The  courses  in  the  following  schedule  may  be  taken  by  special 
students  separately  or  in  any  combination  desired    (provided  it 
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TUITION   FEES 

does  not  conflict  with  the  regular  program  of  the  School),  at  the 
prices  indicated.  After  arriving  at  the  total  cost  of  the  combina- 
tion of  subjects  desired,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  $2  to  the  total 
to  cover  one  year's  membership  in  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Special  students  whose  tuition  amounts  to  less  than  $35,  are 
expected  to  pay  in  full  at  the  time  of  registration.  Where  the 
tuition  for  special  courses  exceeds  $35  it  is  payable  $25  at  the 
time  of  registration,  one  half  of  the  remainder  on  December  1, 
the  balance  on  February  1. 

Registration 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  is  charged  at  the  time  of  registration, 
which  amount  will  be  credited  on  the  first  tuition  payment  at  the 
time  it  is  made.  This  registration  fee  is  not  returnable  in  case  a 
student  later  withdraws  from  the  school.  Registrations  for  the 
coming  school  year  may  be  made  at  any  time  after  August  1. 

To  avoid  standing  in  line  on  the  opening  night,  obtain  en- 
rollment blanks  in  advance  by  mail  or  telephone  request. 
Waiting  until  the  Isist  minute  before  enrolling  usually  causes 
considerable  delay  to  students  in  reaching  their  classes. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  or  business  schools  should  be  pre- 
pared to  submit  the  necessary  diploma  or  other  certificate  at  the 
time  of  registration. 

Applications  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  be- 
fore the  applicant  is  admitted  as  a  regular  student. 
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Detailed  Description  of  Courses 


AND 


Schedule  of  Classes 


OF 


Professional  Accountancy  Course 


Special  folder  on  "Business  Administration  Courses" 
issued  July  15,  1919,  contains  complete  list  of  elec- 
tive and  special  subjects  in  the  administration  course. 


SCHEDULE    OF    CLASSES 


First  Term    (Starts  September  22) 


Senior  Year. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Final  Year  of 
both  courses. 

Cost  Accounting,   401    

Industrial  Organization,  441 
Law    421                       

7.15-9.15 

7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 

Auditine    402         

7.15-9.15 

Junior  Year. 

Third   Year  of 
4-year  course. 

Advanced    Accounting    Prob- 
lems,   301     

^Banking     331     

7.15-9.15 

7.15-8.15 
7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 

Second  Year  of 
3-year  course. 

2Public  Utilities.  332    

Business   Mathematics,    303. 
System  Building,  302    

7.15-9.15 

Advanced  Standing  Sopho- 
more. 

First  Year  of 
3-year  course. 

Accounting,    202     

7.15-9.15 

7.15-8.15 
7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 

7.15-9.15 

3Law,  121   

^Business   English,   141    .... 
Principles   of  Economics  231 . 

Regular  Sophomores. 

Second  Year  of 
4-year  course. 

Accounting,    201     

Principles  of  Economics  231    • 

Freshmen. 

7.15-9.15 

7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 

First  Year  of 
4-year  course. 

Accounting,    101     

3I.aw,    121    

7.15-9.15 

8.15-9.15 
7.15-8.15 
7.15-8.15 

^Business  English,    141    

1  Ends  November  12. 
'  Commences  November   19. 
3  Ends  December  10. 
♦Commences  December  17. 


The  above  schedule  includes  only  the  courses  comprised  in  the 
professional  accountancy  course.  Supplementary  courses  in  busi- 
ness administration  subjects  are  described  in  folder  on  "Business 
Administration  Course"  issued  July  15,  1919. 
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Second  Term  (Starts  January  26) 


Senior  Tear. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Cost  Accounting,   401    

^Industrial  Organization,  441 
«Law     421         

7.15-9.15 

8.15-9.15 
7.15-9.15 

Auditing,    402      

7.15-9.15 

Junior  Year. 

Advanced    Accounting    Prob- 
lems,  301     

Corporation   Finance,   333  .  . 
sBusiness  Mathematics,  303. 

*Law,  321 

System  Building,  302    

7.15-9.15 

7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 
8.15-9.15 

7.15-9.15 

Advanced  Standing  Sopho- 

more. 

Accounting,  202    

Business  English,  141    

Principles  of  EconomicB  231    . 

7.15-9.15 

7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 

7.15-9.15 

Regular  Sophomore. 

Accounting,    201     

Principles  of  EJconomics  231 

7.15-9.15 

7.15-8.15 
8.15-9.15 

Freshmen. 

Accounting,    101     

Business   English,    141    

7.15-9.15 

8.15-9.15 

r.15-8.15 

1  Owing  to  Junior  law  course,  beginning  March  10,  Industrial  Organization  will 

be  given  from  8.15-9.15. 
'After  March  10,  from  7.15-8.15. 
3  Ends  March  3. 
*  Commences  March  10. 


See  note  on  opposite  page  for  further  courses  in  business  ad- 
ministration subjects. 
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Description  of  Subjects 

Note  :  Regular  students  will  be  governed  by  rates  on  page  25. 
The  prices  below  are  intended  to  apply  only  when  one  or  more 
subjects  are  chosen  by  students  who  are  not  regularly  enrolled 
in  the  school. 

In  choosing  special  subjects  or  a  special  combination  of  subjects, 
if  the  subjects  chosen  fill  three  complete  evenings  per  week  for 
the  full  year,  the  maximum  charge  will  be  $95.00.  For  two  full 
evenings,  the  maximum  is  $80.00.  In  all  cases  there  is  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  $2.00  for  one  year's  membership  in  the  Boston 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  This  charge  applies  to  the  total  price  of  the  com- 
bination of  subjects  chosen  or  to  the  maximums  above  quoted. 

Accounting  Department 

Accounting   101    (Freshman) 

This  subject  is  required  throughout  the  Freshman  year  of  the  four- 
year  course.  It  is  designed  to  cover  the  fundamental  principles  of  ac- 
counting theory  and  practice.  Students  are  given  practice  work  illustrat- 
ing the  simplest  methods  of  double  entry  bookkeeping.  Carefully  pre- 
pared sets  which  illustrate  accounting  principles  in  conformity  with  mod- 
ern practice  are  required  to  be  worked  up.  Frequent  lectures  are  given 
bearing  upon  principles,  classification  of  accounts,  bookkeeping  technique, 
and  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial  statements.  A  feature  of  the 
course  is  the  large  amount  of  practice  in  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements,  adjustments,  and  closing  entries.  Upon  the  completion  of  this 
subject,  students  will  have  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  double  entry 
bookkeeping. 

Monday  evening  from  7.15  to  9.15,  and  Wednesday  evening  from  8.15 
to  9.15. 

Begins  September  22,  1919;  ends  May  12,  1920.     Price  $63.00. 

Accounting   201    (Sophomore) 

This  course  is  a  logical  continuation  of  Accounting  I,  and  is  required 
throughout  the  Sophomore  year  of  the  four-year  course.  The  work  of  the 
course  is  best  divided  into  two  parts  as  follows : 

(a)    Theory  and  Practice  of  Advanced  Bookkeeping 

This  consists  of  practice  sets  and  exercises  supplemented  by  lectures 
illustrating  the  principles  of  advanced  bookkeeping  as  applied  to  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  businesses.  The  books  and  accounts  peculiar  to 
corporations  and  to  manufacturing  concerns  are  studied  in  detail.  Lec- 
tures and  exercises  are  also  given  bearing  upon  the  accounting  features 
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peculiar  to  various  other  lines  of  business.  The  accounts  of  institutions, 
such  as  libraries,  colleges,  etc.,  are  studied,  and  some  attention  is  given  to 
the  accounts  of  private  individuals  and  professional  men.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  law  as  it  relates  to  individuals  and  to 
corporations,  and  practice  is  given  in  making  out  the  forms  required  to 
be  filed. 

(h)    Financial  Statemenls  and  Practical  Problems 

One  evening  each  week  is  devoted  to  lectures  and  practice  work  deal- 
ing with  the  form  and  arrangement  of  financial  statements  applicable  to 
different  businesses  and  to  institutions,  and  to  the  solution  of  accounting 
problems  of  all  kinds.  On  a  large  number  of  evenings  allotted  to  this 
work  the  students  work  out  an  assigned  problem  within  a  given  time. 
This  practice  on  problems  which  they  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study 
in  advance  develops  in  the  student  confidence  and  self-reliance  and  the 
ability  to  think  quickly  and  accurately,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present 
the  solution  in  a  neat  and  finished  form. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  examination  of  all  exercises  and  prob- 
lems passed  in;  all  work  is  carefully  examined,  corrections  noted,  graded 
and  returned. 

Monday  evening  from  7.15  to  9.15,  and  Wednesday  evening  from  7.15 
to  8.15. 

Begins  September  22,  1919;  ends  May  12,  1920.    Price  $63.00. 

Accounting  202    (Advanced  Standing  Sophomore) 

This  course  presupposes  a  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  is  open  only  to  men  who  have  passed  the  entrance  examination  for 
advanced  standing.  The  course  starts  with  a  consideration  of  advanced 
bookkeeping  as  applied  to  mercantile  and  manufacturing  businesses.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  write  up  a  carefully  prepared  set  of  books  illus- 
trating the  accounting  methods  of  manufacturing  concerns  and  corpora- 
tions, with  special  emphasis  on  the  manufacturing  accounts.  Practice 
work  is  given  in  Adjusting  and  Closing  Entries,  Balance  Sheet,  Profit 
and  Loss  Statements,  special  lectures  and  exercises  upon  advanced  theory 
of  accounts,  and  on  accounting  principles  and  procedure. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  students  in  this  course  will  take  the  same  ex- 
amination as  those  in  Accounting  201.  That  is,  by  means  of  their  pre- 
liminary knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  students  in  this  course  are  enabled 
to  do  in  one  year  as  much  accounting  work  as  the  four-year  students  do 
in  the  first  two  years. 

Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

Begins  September  22,  1919;  ends  May  13.  1920.    Price  $84.00. 

Accounting  301    (Advanced  Accounting  Problems) 

Optional  during  the  Junior  year. 

The  work  of  this  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  discus- 
sions, and  of  problems  assigned  regularly  for  solution  outside  of  class. 
The  problems  are  carefully  chosen  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics,  such 
as  Partnership  Settlements  and  Adjustments,  Advanced  Corporation  Ex- 
ercises, Bond  Issues  and  Sinking  Funds,  Consolidations,  Holding  Com- 
panies, Receiverships,  Accounting  for  Trustees  and  Executors.  Branch 
Stores,  Consignments,  Special  Investigations,  and  numerous  problems  of 
a  miscellaneous  character.    Most  of  the  problems  are  selected  from  recent 
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C.  p.  A.  examinations  held  in  the  various  states.  The  problem  work  is 
supported  and  supplemented  by  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  princi- 
ples involved. 

Test  examinations  are  given  from  time  to  time,  which  are  similar  in 
their  scope  and  requirements  to  the  examinations  set  by  the  various  state 
boards  and  by  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  This  practice  de- 
velops the  qualities  of  initiative,  accuracy,  and  analytical  power,  and  the 
ability  to  accomplish  a  prescribed  amount  of  work  in  a  given  time. 

Monday  evening  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

Begins  September  22,  1919;  ends  May  17,  1920.     Price  $42.00. 

Accounting  302   (System  Building) 

Required  throughout  the  Junior  year.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  System  Building  as  applied  to  all 
classes  of  business.  The  development  of  the  subject  proceeds  by  lectures, 
home  study  and  practice  work,  and  the  demonstration  of  systems  now  in 
practical  operation  in  various  branches  of  business.  The  data  for  all 
systems  is  taken  from  current  commercial  practice,  and  by  means  of  the 
lectures  a  judicious  combination  of  theory  and  practice  is  effected.  The 
preliminary  work  includes  a  discussion  of  loose-leaf  and  bound  record 
books,  of  the  various  styles  and  types  of  binders  and  bindings,  etc.,  illus- 
trating their  good  and  bad  features.  This  is  followed  by  lectures  on  the 
different  kinds,  weights,  grades,  and  prices  of  commercial  papers. 

The  students  are  then  given  practice  in  ruling  and  lettering  various 
standard  accounting  forms.  A  series  of  lectures  is  given  on  the  functions 
of  the  various  books  of  entry.  Then  follows  a  discussion  and  demonstra- 
tion of  several  complete  accounting  systems  which  are  in  actual  use  and 
which  have  been  carefully  selected  so  as  to  include  a  great  variety  of 
forms  and  to  illustrate  the  accounting  methods  of  a  wide  variety  of  busi- 
nesses.   This  part  of  the  work  includes  the  following  systems : 

An    automobile    sales    and  A  wholesale  leather  concern 

service  agency  A  construction  company 

A  wholesale  and  retail  sta-  A  club 

tionery  store  A  hospital 

The  forms  used  in  these  systems  are  supplied  to  the  students  at  actual 
cost. 

Lectures  on  the  methods  of  writing  up  a  set  of  instructions  are  given 
to  the  class,  following  which  the  students  are  required  to  write  up  a 
model  set  of  instructions  for  one  of  the  systems  previously  demonstrated. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  course  the  student  is  required  to  design  two  ac- 
counting systems  from  data  supplied  by  the  instructors. 

Friday  evening  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

Begins  September  26,  1919 ;  ends  May  14,  1920.    Price  $42.00. 

Accounting  303    (Business  Mathematics) 

Required  in  the  Junior  year. 

This  is  a  course  in  certain  processes  required  in  modern  business  prac- 
tice. 

The  subjects  will  be  taken  up  somewhat  in  this  order: 

Simple  Interest,  Bank  Discount,  Equation  of  Payments  and  Accounts; 
a  brief  study  of  Logarithms;  Compound  Interest  and  Present  Worth; 
Annuities  Certain ;  Bonds :  Price  to  Yield  a  Given  Rate  When  the  Price 
is  Given,  Optional  Redemption,  Serial  Bonds;  Valuation  of  Assets,  Per- 
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petuities,  Cost  of  Increasing  the  Life  of  an  Asset;  Amortization;  Sink- 
ing Funds ;  Depreciation,  Wearing  Value  of  an  Asset,  Composite  Life  of 
a  Plant;  Certain  Problems  in  Life  Insurance  and  Fire  Insurance.  There 
will  be  also  a  discussion  of  Graphs,  the  use  of  the  Slide  Rule,  and  For- 
eign Exchange. 

Throughout  the  course  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  processes  rather  than 
on  theory.  Abridged  multiplication  and  division  will  be  used  rather  than 
logarithms  whenever  possible.  Tables  will  be  used  whenever  possible,  and 
the  formulae  and  rules  given  will  be  mostly  simple. 

Wednesday  evening,  8.15  to  9.15. 

Begins  September  17,  1919;  ends  March  3,  1920.     Price  $16.00. 

Accounting  401    (Cost  Accounting) 

Optional  in  the  Senior  year. 

This  subject,  which  logically  follows  that  of  System  Building,  seeks  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  chief  principles  relating  to  the  design  of 
accounting  systems  for  manufacturing  concerns,  special  attention  being 
paid  to  the  finding  of  production  costs.  The  various  systems  used  for 
instruction  purposes  are  drawn  from  current  practice,  and  the  best  text- 
books available  are  used  to  supplement  the  work.  The  work  of  the  course 
includes  a  careful  study  of  the  various  methods  of  distributing  "over- 
head" expenses,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  "production  factor" 
method. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  instruction  is  given  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  cost  accounting  and  on  various  methods  of  recording 
and  analyzing  the  different  elements  of  manufacturing  costs.  Then  follows 
a  discussion  and  demonstration  of  several  systems  exemplifying  the 
fundamental  "production  order"  and  "process"  methods  of  costing.  The 
systems  illustrated  are  in  actual  use  and  are  based  on  standard  practice. 
Throughout  the  course  the  student's  attention  is  called  to  the  faults  of 
over-systematization  as  well  as  to  the  true  purposes  of  a  properly  de- 
signed cost  accounting  system.  The  course  ends  with  a  series  of  problems 
on  the  laying-out  and  installation  of  cost  systems. 

Monday  evening  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

Begins  September  22,  1919;  ends  May  3,  1920.     Price  $40.00. 

Accounting  402   (Auditing) 

Optional  in  the  Senior  year  of  the  Professional  Accountancy  course. 

The  lectures  deal  with  auditing  as  applied  to  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing enterprises,  financial  institutions,  clubs,  public  utilities,  insurance 
companies,  etc.,  and  with  special  investigations,  the  preparation  of  audit 
programs  and  audit  reports. 

The  quizzes  are  conducted  by  assigning  a  certain  number  of  C.  P.  A. 
questions  in  auditing  and  then  calling  for  answers  to  those  questions  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  class,  at  which  time  the  instructor  discusses  the 
answers  submitted.  The  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  submit 
written  answers  to  a  certain  number  of  audit  questions  each  week,  which 
are  corrected,  graded,  and  returned  to  them  the  following  week.  Addi- 
tional C.  P.  A.  questions  are  discussed  informally  in  the  class,  affording 
excellent  preparation  for  those  who  intend  taking  the  C.  P.  A.  examina- 
tions. 

Friday  evening  from  7.15  to  9.15. 

Begins  September  19,  1919 ;  ends  April  23,  1920.     Price  $40.00. 
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Department  of  Business  Law 

Business  Law  is  required  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  all  the 
regular  courses. 

Law  121 

Contracts 

This  course  deals  with  the  subjects  of  consideration,  offer  and  accept- 
ance, parties,  legal  and  illegal  contracts,  forms  of  contracts,  interpretation 
of  contracts,  assignment  of  contracts,  and  the  methods  of  discharging 
contracts. 

These  subjects  will  be  dealt  with  from  the  business  man's  point  of 
view  rather  than  that  of  the  lawyer,  and  the  course  should  furnish  a  suf- 
ficient grounding  to  cover  any  ordinary  set  of  facts  arising  in  the  usual 
course  of  business. 

Agency 

It  is  not  often  realized  how  large  a  proportion  of  business  is  done  by 
agents.  From  the  smallest  messenger  boy  to  the  president  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  concern,  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent  is  constantly 
in  evidence.  It  is  therefore  important  to  know  who  may  be  an  agent,  how 
he  is  appointed,  what  his  authority  is,  his  relations  with  his  principal  and 
with  third  parties,  the  relations  between  the  principal  and  third  parties, 
and  how  an  agency  may  be  terminated. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  this  information  briefly  and  yet  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  may  be  applied  readily  when  occasion  requires. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.15  to  8.15. 

Begins  September  24.  1919;  ends  December  10,  1919.     Price  $9.00. 

Law  321 

Bills  and  Notes   (Negotiable  Instruments  Act) 

Nearly  every  business  transaction  which  does  not  involve  the  transfer 
of  actual  cash  is  affected  in  some  way  by  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act, 
now  in  force  in  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  states. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  know  something  about  the  form  of  a  nego- 
tiable instrument,  what  requirements  must  be  met  to  make  it  negotiable, 
how  it  may  be  signed,  whether  or  not  consideration  is  necessary,  how  it 
may  be  negotiated,  what  the  rights  of  the  holder  are,  what  the  liabilities 
of  the  parties  are,  how  it  must  be  presented  for  payment,  how  an  instru- 
ment may  be  discharged,  what  a  bill  of  exchange  is,  and  how  it  differs 
from  a  check. 

These  are  only  indications  of  the  points  covered  in  the  course,  which 
will  follow  closely  the  construction  of  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act. 

Sales  of  Personal  Property 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  bringing  up  a  case  of  sales  of  personal 
property.  Often  a  large  amount  of  money  hangs  on  the  determination  of 
the  legal  question  of  passing  title.  Is  delivery  essential  to  pass  title? 
Must  payment  be  made  to  gain  title?  What  is  a  contract  of  sale?  What 
is  a  warranty?  What  can  the  seller  do  to  protect  his  rights?  What  are 
the  rights  of  the  buyer? 
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All  these  questions,  and  more,  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  sales,  and 
the  consideration  of  them  will  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  the  course. 
Wednesday  evening  from  8.15  to  9.15. 
Begins  March  10,  1920;  ends  Alay  19,  1920.     Price  $9.00. 

Law  421 

Real  Estate  Law 

Covers  the  handling  of  real  estate,  including  the  various  kinds  of  titles 
and  interests;  the  occupation  of  real  estate,  both  as  owner  and  as  tenant; 
the  making  of  leases;  liabilities  arising  as  a  result  of  leases;  the  trans- 
ferring of  real  estate,  including  various  kinds  of  conveyances.  Mort- 
gages, their  creation,  assignment,  foreclosure,  discharge,  etc. 
Probate  Law 

The  appointment  of  an  administrator  or  executor,  his  liabilities  and  his 
rights,  the  right  of  inheritance,  the  duties  of  trustees,  guardians,  the 
making  out  of  executors'  and  trustees'  accounts,  etc. 

Partnership 

Covers  the  various  kinds  of  partnership  agreements,  the  rights  and  lia- 
bilities of  each  partner,  the  personal  liability  of  each  partner  to  third 
parties,  the  methods  of  dissolving  partnerships,  etc. 

Corporations 

The  formation  of  a  corporation,  its  by-laws  and  officers;  the  powers 
and  liabilities  of  directors;  transfers  of  stock,  rights  of  minority  stock- 
holders, corporation  reports  and  rates,  etc. 

Bankruptcy 

The  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act,  together  with  insolvency  assignments,  re- 
ceiverships, etc. 

Insurance 

Covers  the  various  kinds  of  insurance, — life,  fire,  accident,  etc. ;  de- 
scribes the  standard  forms  of  policies,  describes  what  interests  in  prop- 
erty are  insurable,  etc. 

Wednesday  evening,  from  8.15  to  9.15.  After  March  3,  1920,  change  to 
7.15  to  8.15. 

Begins  September  24,  1919 ;  ends  April  28,  1920.     Price  $20.00. 
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Finance  231    (Principles  of  Economics) 

Required  throughout  the  Sophomore  year. 

This  subject  consists  of  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  modern 
business  and  industrial  conditions.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
lectures,  text-book  assignments,  and  class-room  discussions.     The  course, 
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although  concerned  with  the  theory  or  rather  the  abiding  principles  of 
economic  science,  seeks  constantly  to  bring  out  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  ordinary  business  transactions  of  the  present  time.  The 
lectures  of  the  first  half-year  cover  the  various  means  of  producing 
wealth  and  how  it  becomes  distributed  throughout  the  community.  The 
lectures  of  the  second  half-year  discuss  special  problems  which  bear  upon 
present-day  industry,  such  as  money,  credit,  taxation,  cooperation,  the 
tariff,   and   socialism. 

Wednesday  evening  from  8.15  to  9.15. 

Begins  September  24,  1919;  ends  May  12,  1920.     Price  $21.00. 

Finance  331    (Banking) 

Required  in  -the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year. 

This  course  in  banking  covers  an  outline  of  practical  administration  of 
a  modern  bank.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  bank,  and  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  different  offi- 
cers, the  clearing  house,  federal  reserve  bank  and  its  operation. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.15  to  8.15. 

Begins  September  24,  1919;  ends  November  12,  1919.     Price  $6.00. 

Finance  332  (Public  Utilities) 

Required  in  the  first  term  of  the  Junior  year. 

The  course  deals  with  the  operation,  the  financial  organization,  and 
public  policy  of  electric,  gas,  and  water  utilities.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  topics  discussed :  the  promotion,  financial  management,  extension, 
and  reorganization  of  operating  companies;  the  holding  company;  rate- 
making  in  steam  and  hydro-electric  plants;  rate-making  for  gas  and 
water  works;  accounting  for  depreciation;  the  study  of  different  systems 
of  accounting ;  the  consolidation  of  companies ;  history  of  legislation  and 
important  cases  covering  rates,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  state  commissions. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.15  to  8.15. 

Begins  November  19,  1919;  ends  January  21,  1920.     Price  $6.00. 

Finance  333  (Corporation  Finance) 

Required  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year. 

This  course  covers  the  principles  involved  in  the  financial  acts  of  a 
modem  business  corporation.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of 
lectures  and  assigned  reading.  The  course  begins  with  an  historical  sur- 
vey of  the  modern  corporation,  especially  the  tendencies  which  have  cre- 
ated it.  Then  will  follow  detailed  discussions  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing present-day  corporations,  including  all  the  steps  of  promotion,  ex- 
pansion, and  reorganization.  The  course  emphasizes  the  economic  and 
business  aspects  rather  than  the  legal  aspects  of  corporations. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.15  to  8.15. 

Begins  January  28,  1920;  ends  May  12,  1920.     Price  $11.00. 

Department  of  Business  Administration 

Administration  141    (Business  English) 

Required  in  the  first  year  of  the  regular  courses. 

Business  English  centers  about  the  letter  in  its  various  forms, — the 
letter  of  application,  the  letter  of  inquiry,  the  collection  letter,  the  letter 
of  adjustment,  the  sales  letter,  etc.  To  write  effective  business  letters  is 
primarily  the  aim  of  students  of  Business  English.     To  accomplish  this 
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end,  it  is  necessary  to  master  the  fundamental  principles  of  composition, 
including  vocabulary  building,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  punctu- 
ation, and  spelling.  The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  English  of 
business  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  course. 

Preliminary  to  the  work  in  letter  writing,  practice  will  be  given  in 
Business  Narration,  Business  Description,  Business  Exposition,  and  Busi- 
ness Argumentation,  all  of  which  types  of  composition  enter  greatly  into 
the  writing  of  successful  business  letters.  Thereafter,  intensive  work 
will  be  given  in  the  various  types  of  letters,  as  well  as  in  business  re- 
ports.   Greatest  stress  will  be  put  upon  the  writinj^  of  sales  letters. 

Wednesday  evening  from  7.15  to  8.15. 

Begins  December  17,  1919;  ends  May  19,  1920.     Price  $15.00. 

Administration  441    (Industrial  Organization) 

A  practical  series  of  talks  on  the  make-up  and  operation  of  the  modern 
industrial  system,  covering,  (a)  under  the  factory  section,  men,  machin- 
ery, and  materials ;  (b)  under  the  office  section,  selling,  advertising, 
credit,  and  financial  subjects;  and  (c)  under  the  administrative  section, 
manufacturing  records,   organization,   systematizing,  and  administration, 

Wednesday  evenings  from  7.15  to  8.15  (after  March  3,  1920,  lectures 
will  be  from  8.15  to  9.15). 

Begins  September  24,  1919 ;  ends  April  28,  1920.    Price  $20.00. 

For  complete  schedule  of  admmisfrative  courses,  see  folder 
on  this  subject  issued  July  15,  1919.  Copy  will  be  sent  on 
request. 
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Graduates  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

1914 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


Daniel  Asher,  B.   S.,   LL.B.,  Wor- 
cester 
Thomas  H.  Burton,  Winchester 
Einar  W.  Christenson,  Arlington 
George   S.   Clarkson,   C.P.A.,   Rox- 

bury 
William  S.  Cooper,  Medford 
Charles  H.  Cornell,  C.P.A.,  Chelsea 
William  B.  Cushing,  Newton 
Frederick  W.  Davison,  Dorchester 
William      L.      Esterberg,      CP.A., 

Reading 
Herbert  Fallon,  Dorchester 
Harry  H.  Ferngold,  East  Boston 
Herbert  C  Fraser,  Watertown 
♦Benjamin  W.  Fuller,  Milton 
Guy  L.  Harvey,  Boston 
Edgar  P.  Hawes,  Roslindale 


Raymond  O.  Keating,  Woburn 

Joseph  A.  Kuebler,  Winthrop 

William  J.  Lyons,  Boston 

William  J.   Magee,   C.P.A.,  Boston 

Harvard  L.  Mann,  C.P.A.,  East 
Dedham 

Harold  J.  Parsons,  A.A.,  Worces- 
ter 

Abijah  Pearson,  Roxbury 

Isaac  Rich,  Roxbury 

Charles  F.  Rittenhouse,  C.P.A.,  Ja- 
maica Plain 

William  D.  Smith,  CP.A.,  Dor- 
chester 

Walter  F.  Spinney,  Allston 

Maurice  B.  Spinoza,  Roxbury 

*Charles  E.  Stearns,  C.  P.  A.,  Bos- 
ton 

Robert  M.  Taylor,  West  Somerville 


1915 — Master  of  Commercial  Science 

William    S.    Cooper,    B.C.S.,    Med-  William  J.   Lyons,  B.C.S.,  Boston 

ford  Harvard   L.   Mann,   B.C.S.,   C.P.A., 

Charles  H,  Cornell,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  East  Dedham 

Chelsea  Isaac  Rich,  B.C.S.,  Roxbury 

Herbert  Fallon,  B.C.S.,  Dorchester  William   D.    Smith,   B.C.S.,   C.P.A., 

Harry    J.    Ferngold,    B.C.S.,    East  Dorchester 

Boston  Maurice   B.    Spinoza,   B.C.S.,    Rox- 

Herbert  C.  Fraser,  B.C.S.,  Water-  bury 

town  *CharIes  E.  Stearns,  B.CS.,  C.P.A., 

Joseph    A.    Kuebler,    B.C.S.,    Win-  Boston 

throp 

1915 — Bachelor  of  Commercial   Science 


Clarence  E.  Akerstrom,  Medford 
Benjamin  Asher,  Worcester 
Robert  Bruce,    Roxbury 
Philip   F.  Clapp,   C.P.A.,  Roxbury 
Wilfred  A.  Clark.  Medford 
Casper  Cohen,  C.P.A.,  Chelsea 
James  B.  Conway,  Boston 
Albert  B.  Curtis,  Roxbury 
Royal  M.  Cutler,  Brockton 
Willis  H.  Doe,  Medford 
Henry  T.   Dolan,   Salem 
Clifton  W.  Gregg,  Beverly 
Milburn   D.   Hill,   Salem 
Edward  I.  Hollander.  Chestnut  Hill 
Robert  H.  Hunter,  Dorchester 
Edward  S.  Jenkins,  Quincy 


Frank  L.  McCarthy,  Arlington 
Edwin  E.  McConnell,  Hyde  Park 
Ralph  C.  MacDonald,  Walpole 
William  A.   Mansfield,   Somerville 
Lester  C.  Nutting,  West  Roxbury 
Herbert  L.  Perry,  West  Somerville 
James  C.  Purinton,  Beverly 
Edward  C.  Richardson,  Waltham 
James  F.  Rockett,  Boston 
William  W.  Sharpe,  Forest  Hills 
Dale  M.  Spark,  C.P.A.,  Dorchester 
Ralph  G.  Stetson,  Boston 
Frank  J.  Sullivan,  South  Boston 
Dana    S.    Sylvester,    LL.B.,   Brook- 
line 
William  E.  Tierney,  Lawrence 


•  Deceased. 
(1915— Concluded  on  next  pasre) 
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(1915— (Concluded) 
*Irving  E.  Jones,  Brighton  *Earle   P.   Tyler,   Everett 

James  S.  Kennedy,  Everett  Bruce  R.  Ware,  Newton 

Martin  C.  Lee,  South  Boston  Leo   Wasserman,    C.P.A.,    Roxbury 

John   C.   Lord,   Brookline  William  H.   Wheeler,   Somerville 

Myron  F.  Lord,  Dorchester  Carl  W.  Wright,  C.P.A.,  Somerville 


1916 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


John  B.  Andrews,  South  Framing- 
ham 
Herbert  J.   Ball,   S.B.,  Lowell 
Ronald  B.  Chipchase,  Melrose 
James  P.  Dillon,  South  Braintree 
Loren  N.  Downs,  Jr.,  S.B.,  Boston 
Howard  B.  Hall,  Boston 
Harry  L  Kessler,  Roxbury 
Charles   Lee,   East  Boston 
Joseph  Levine,  C.  P.A.,  Dorchester 


Claude  R.  Marvin,  Boston 
Frederick   C.   Rivinius,    East  Wey- 
mouth 
Clarence  E.  Rosen,  Jamaica  Plain 
Joseph   S.    Snow,   Boston 
Harry  W.  Thomas,  Melrose 
Alfred  T.  Timayenis,  Revere 
Franklyn  P.  Trube,  Winthrop 
William  H.  Walpole,  Winthrop 
Charles  A.  Wight,  Jr.,  Cambridge 


1916- 

Robert  Bruce,   B.C.S. 


-Master  of  Coimnierclal  Science 

Roxbury  Herbert    L.     Perry, 

Somerville 


B.C.S.,    West 


1917 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


Max  Abelman,   Roxbury 
Walter  G.  Ambrose.  Boston 
Paul  A.  Anderson,  Dorchester 
Hyman   Berkowitz,   Roxbury 
Alfred  L.  Billings,  Arlington 
Samuel  Bischoff,  Dorchester 
Elbridge  A.   Bollong,   C.P.A.,  Alls- 
ton 
Charles  L  Boynton,  Boston 
Benjamin  G.  Brooker,  Dorchester 
George  G.  Caldwell,  Mattapan 
Richard  B.  CaDstick,  Auburndale 
Benjamin  A.  Carlson,  Allston 
Henry  L  F.  Carney,  Somerville 
Carlton  N.   Chandler,  Lowell 
William  F.    Chaplin.   Cambridge 
Ira  M.   Conant,  A.B.,  C.P.A.,  Bos- 
ton 
'^richael  Edelstein,  Boston 
John   C.   Farrington,   Lowell 
Paul  Fishman,   Roxbury 
James  J.  Fox,  Boston 
Charles  Gale.  C.P.A..  Dorchester 
Jack  M.  Gordon,  Maiden 
Jam.es  A.  Grant,  Lowell 
Clifford   E.   Guild,   Mansfield 
Fred  D.   Harrington,   C.P.A.,   Som- 
erville 

*Dgco 


Effinger    E.    Hartline,   Washington, 

D.  C 
Simon   Helman,   Dorchester 
V/alter  G.  Hill,  A.B.,  Jamaica  Plain 
George  L.  Hoffacker,  Boston 
Arthur  H.  Holmberg,  Cambridge 
James  T.  Johnson,  Jr.,  C.P.A.,  Wal- 

tham 
Leonard  L.  Kabler,  Roxbury 
Reuben   Kaplan,   Boston 
Max   Katz,   Dorchester 
George  A.  Lange,  Jamaica  Plain 
*Charles  C.  MacLean,  Cambridge 
Elmer    A.    Merriam,    LL.B.,    West 

Roxbury 
Robert  Pillow,  Allston 
Abraham  N.  Radler,  Dorchester 
John  A.  Ryan,  Lynn 
James  A.  Saunders,  C.P.A.,  Brigh- 
ton 
Louis  I.  Shulinski,  Worcester 
Nathaniel  F.  Silsbee,  Dorchester 
Stanton  S.   Skolfield,  Boston 
Samuel  J.  Stone,  Roxbury 
Francis  B.  South  wick,  C.P.A., 

V/r'ban 
Warren  E.  Wesrott,  Melrose 
Herbert    F.    Whitmore,    Arlington 

Heights 
a  seel 
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1918 — Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


Reginald  Amback,  Roxbury 
Abraham  Annapolsky,   Winthrop 
Walter  H.  Apperson,  Medford 
Ralph  S.  Bell,  South  Boston 
Louis  J.  Birger,  Dorchester 
Ernest  H.  Brooke,  Dedham 
Arthur  M.  Brown,  Watertown 
Arnold  D.  Brundage,   Salem 
Clarence  G.   Chapin,   Cambridge 
Ernest  R.  Ciriack,  Jamaica  Plain 
Joseph  B.  Cohen,  Worcester 
Dennis   P.   Crimmins,   Worcester 
Paul  E.  Crocker,  Dorchester 
Percy  E,  Darling,  Melrose 
George  A.   Dempsey,    Salem 
Joseph  A.  Dudley,  W.  Somerville 
Frank  C.  Fogg,  Dorchester  Ctr. 
James  O.  Foss,  Boston 
Louis    Friedman,    Worcester 
George   Hansen,    Dorchester 
Maxwell   Harris,   Dorchester 
Irving  E.  Heymer,  Auburndale 
Joseph    Hinchey.    Melrose 
Phillip   Isenman.   Maiden 
Percival  Lantz,  Dorchester 
Albert  A.  Lappin,  Dorchester 
William  W.  Lee,  Danvers 
Edward  J.   McDevitt,  Jr.,   Charles- 
town 
Alfred  B.  Mahoney.   Somerville 
Walter  J.  Mahoney,  Worcester 
T.  H.  Melzard.  Jr..  Hyde  Park 
Edward  F.  Mes singer,  Roxbury 


Frederic  Mitchell,  Maiden 
Arthur  R.  Morse,  Andover 
Leroy   C.    Murch,   Beverly 
William  A.  Murphy,  Jamaica  Plain 
Walter  P.  Nichols,  Melrose 
Thomas  A.  O'Connell,  Boston 
Henry  Osberg,   Maiden 
Arthur  T.  Partington,  Winthrop 
Oliver  H.  O.  Pearce,  Maiden 
Ralph  W.  Peters,  C.P.A.,  Auburn- 
dale 
Warren  W.  Petrie,  Hyde  Park 
Plenry  A.  Plett,  South  Boston 
Leroy  A.   Prull,  Dorchester 
Neal    D.    Randall,    Melrose    High- 
lands 
Norman  B.  Reed,  Melrose 
Joseph  G.   Riesman,   Chelsea 
Louis  J.  Rosenthal,  Roxbviry 
George  J.    Saievetz,   Chelsea 
Royal  Shawcross,  Esmond,  R.  L 
William  J.  Shield,  Medford 
Herbert  W.  Simmons,  Lynn 
Frank  Solomon,  Roxbury 
Harry  F.  Standley,  Beverly 
Nathan    Stern,   Boston 
J.  H.  Stewart,  East  Boston 
Francis   F.  Vogel,   Roxbury 
Georj?:e  F.  Wagner,  Lowell 
Raymond  D.  Willard,  C.P.A.,  Con- 
cord 
Frank  H.  Wrigley,  Ouincy 


1918 — Master  of  Commercial  Science 

Harry  I.  Kessler,  B.C.S.,  Dorchester 

1919 

This  catalogue  went  to  press  before  the  names  of  the  graduating 
class  of  1919  could  be  definitely  determined. 
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NORTHEASTERN    COLLEGE 

BOSTON  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

Established  in  1907;  incorporated  in  1911.  Offers  three- 
and  four-year  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.C.S.  (Bachelor 
of  Commercial  Science)  in  Business  Administration  and  Pro- 
fessional Accountancy.  Any  one  passing  the  examination  for 
advanced  standing  is  enabled  to  complete  the  regular  courses 
and  secure  the  degree  in  three  years.  Special  courses  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  courses. 


School  of  Liberal  Arts 

A  school  offering  courses  of  college  grade  in  English, 
Ancient  and  Modern  Lajiguages,  Mathematics,  Science,  His- 
tory>  Economics,  Government,  Logic,  Psychology,  Education, 
Philosophy,  and  Journalism.  Professors  and  instructors  of 
New  England  colleges  are  engaged.  These  courses  are  open 
to  graduates  of  high  schools  and  to  others  who  can  meet  the 
entrance  requirements. 


School  of  Law 

Established  in  1898;  incorporated  in  1904.  Provides  a  four- 
year  course  in  preparation  for  the  Bar,  and  grants  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 


Co-operative  School  of  Engineering 

Four-year  courses  in  Chemical,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and 
Civil  Engineering,  in  cooperation  with  business  firms.  Students 
earn  while  learning.    Open  to  high-school  graduates. 


Evening  School  of  Engineering 

A  school  offering  four-year  courses  in  Civil,  Chemical,  Elec- 
trical, Structural,  and  Mechanical  Engineiering. 


For  further  information  concerning  any  of  the  above  schools, 
address  Northeastern  College,  316  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston, 
Mass,   Tel.,  Back  Bay  4400. 


3  0112  105883166 


Do  Results  Count? 

More  men  from  Northeastern  College  School  of  Com* 
merce  and  Finance  are  Massachusetts  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants than  from  all  the  other  accounting  schools  in  the 
state  combined. 

In  the  last  Massachusetts  Certified  Public  Accountant 
Examination,  two-fifths  of  the  successful  men  were  from 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  No  other  school 
even  approaches  this  record. 

A  shipping  clerk  took  up  our  work  three  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing last  winter  he  was  made  a  government  income  tax  audi- 
tor at  double  the  salary  he  received  when  he  entered  the 
school. 

One  graduate  had  his  salary  increased  two  thousand  dol- 
lars during  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  taking  our  course. 

Do  Results  Count  ? 


WALKER  LITH.  ft  PUB    CO 
BOSTON 


